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CHRONICLES 


ret gleamed on the keen blade which 
he drew from ttn hidden sheath. 

"Wall!” the bully exclaimed. "Dead 
men can tell no talcs, and we want a 
lot of Information. Put that knife 
nway a little. Dlable! Was I not the 
leader In this afTalr? Have 1 not 
tome from — from a long distance 
with special orders for this busi- 
ness?" 

They grumbled an assent. 

"Obey, then, I ask a few <iuestlons." 

I listened for more footsteps on the 
stairs and was painfully conscious of 
the silence in the house. I could not 
believe that Screed had overlooked 
tho posiblllty of my capture and had 
made no plan to help me. but he was 


"I am a Swede, born In England, 
which 1 love." he explained to me. 
"We evidently chose our carriage un- 
fortunately. I have seldom made so 
unpleasant a Journey. Perhaps we 
can breakfast together in Paris and 
forget It." 

1 made no definite promise. My 
movements must be regulated by 
those of the Bohemian. 

The storm sank into grumbling for 
awhile, but as we approached Paris 
it broke out again. Home one sug- 
gested that complaint should be made 
to the railway authorities, and the 
bully was immediately ferocious. 

"We will go together, all together, 
and 1 will complain that I purchase a 
ticket to travel like a gentleman, and 
poof! — I am obliged to travel with the 
cattle — canaille. Oh. yes, we will go 
to them. It Is a very good plan, and 
I speak my mind. It will be very 
much I shall have to say." 

"We must keep out of this.' said 
the Swede in a low tone. "It would 
mean delay. 1 have business which 
must not be delayed. And you?" 

"1 do not intend to be drawn inlo 
the tiuarrel," 1 answered. 

"We must protect each other then. 
I have once before had an experience 
of this sort, and it was two hours be- 
fore 1 was free to resume my Jour- 
ney." 

Still I mode no definite promise, but 
I realized this man might help mo If 
necessary to shake off the Bohemian. 
He was a greater menace to me than 
my quarrelsome fellow passengers. 

In the bustle of the terminus 1 quickly 
forgot the unpleasant night Journey. 
My companion and I were first out of 
the compartment, leaving an angry 
< hatiering behind us. Tho bully seemed 
to be the center of a gesticulating crowd 
for an Instant, and then I lost sight of 
him. My attention was concentrated on 
the Bohemian, who was wutfhing me. 
There was nothing furtive about him; 
he seemed anxious to compel my police, 
and to escape liis attention I made use 
of my companion. 

■I am going toward the bourse,” I 
said. 

"That is my way,” he answered. 
"Here is a taxi." 

1 smiled. If l he Bohemian knew my 
destination he must realize that all 
chance of slopping me from reaching 
tli* Hue Heplembre had gone. 

Outside the station there was a block 
in the traffic, and our driver took a side 
street to avoid It. Here, too, was con- 
gestion, and the taxi was obliged to 
slop. 

"It is all right," said my companion 
as I moved to put my head out to see 
what was amlsR. and the next moment 
a man on the pavement flung open the 
door, and 1 was Jerked on to the floor 
of the vehicle. 1 think 1 swore. I know 
1 hurt myself on a hard corner of my 
hag. and then 1 seemed to fall asleep, 
that kind of slumber which comes some- 
times in the early morning, incomplete 
unconsciousness. Rumbling sounds were 
in my ears, and the sound of laughter, 

I thought, and then a sense of uneasi- 
ness us I were turning over and over In 
g vain endeavor to get into a comfort- 
able position. 

Whether complete consciousness re- 
lumed soon ufter this I cannot say. I 
had neglected to wind up my watch, 
and it had stopped, it was daylight, 
gray, and there were rain splashes on 
the dirty window which gave light to 
the dirtiest garret I have ever seen. 
The floor was covered with dust, so 
was the furniture, consisting of a rough 
table and two wooden chairs with 
broken backs. I had apparently been 
laid on the floor since my clothes were 
covered with dust. My revolver had 
gone. s*f had the sealed envelope. 1 
tried tlie doer, which was solid and 
locked: then 1 went to the window, 
which I foun/l was nailed up. 1 was 
at the top of a high building, my out- 
look the blank walls of factories, and 
through a narrow gap I could see water 
— the Seine, no doubt. I thought of put- 
ting my fist through the window and 
shouting, hut reflected that a demon- 
stration of this kind would be more 
likely to attract my enemies than bring 
me friends. Not at first did 1 quite 
recollect what had happened, my brain 
was fuddled as If I had dined far too 
well, and it was some time before 1 
could reconstruct my doings to the 
moment when the taxi had come to a 
standstill In the side street. The 
Swede had certainly pulled me hack, 
but this might have been to save me 
from the assault of the mar. who had 
suddenly opened the door of the cab. 
Trying for a solution of the problem, 
1 began to pace my garret presently, 
and this aroused the house.. Almost 
Immediately there were footsteps on 
the stairs outside, U»* bolts of the 
garret door were snot back, and a 
gang of men trooped to, headed by 
the foreign bully. Tha last to enter 
was the Swede. My visitors were 
my traveling companions complete 
plus the man who had driven the cab. 

"A plant!" I said, looking at the 
Swede. 

"A plant! Ah, English slang." said 
the bully, seating himself at the table. 
"I take the chair, and I ask the pris- 
oner If he understands French?" 

' Well enough to explain to tho 
police later on." l answered. 


The Red Herring 


H AD it not been for Betty Cam- 
crop's teashop I should never 
have become closely associ- 
ated with Jeremy Screed. 
Betty formed the link between us. and 
on more than one occasion kept I lie 
peace between us, too. 

Tho teashop, tucked uwny in an alley 
off Chancery lane, was frequented 
chiefly by legal men. Strangers were 
few and must quickly have realized 
that they were not really wanted. The 
Surroundings were cozy, and If there 
waa nothing very exceptional about the 
taa provided, there was about the pro- 
prietress. There was n large room, a 
■mailer room practically reserved for 
Special customers, and beyond these 
was Betty's private room, into which 
only a few were allowed. Perhaps It 
waa bocauae Screed had introduced me 
that I waa among the chosen few. 

It became a habit with inc lo drop 
into the teashop about I o'clock, ami 
so often |vae 1 allowed to pass into the 
sanctum that the customers must have 
thought I was a relation — a cousin may- 
be. Sometimes Screed - was there, 
rather patronizing as far as I was con- 
cerned. and when he was not with us 
Betty and I often talked about him. 
Probably she knew a great doal more 
about him than I did, but whether he 
had taken her into Ills confidence, or 
whether her woman's wit had guided 
her to an estimation of his character, 

I cannot say. 

We were talking atioui him one after- 
noon when he entered the sanctum hur- 
i icdljr. 

"Tates! Hood! Just the man 1 
wanted. Yes, I’ll have u cup of tea. 
Betty, and a piece of cake. I hadn't 
time for any breakfast and missed 
lunch. Some of us have got work to 
do." , 

"Mr. Yates lias only just come," said 
Betty. 

"Knew I should find him here," and 
one might have thought he was utter- 
ing a complaint. "Point Is. can you 
leave for Paris tonight?" 

"I have Just been suggesting a thea- 
ter to Betty,” 1 returned. 

"Betty can wail." he snapped. 

"Betty might refuse to wait had she 
accepted the invitation, which she 
nadn't," laughed the girl. "But serious- 
ly. Jerry, la this a dangerous business?" 

"Not unless the boat goes down or 
lie train gets smashed up. Mr. Yutrs 
night get killed by a taxi going down 
• 'hancery lane, hut no one would con- 
i.ider the Journey back to his chambers 
i ungeroua." 

“I'll go," I said. "What have I got 
I . do?" 

"Wants to Impress you with the fuct 
l.iat he doesn't cure whether It is dan- 
gerous or not. We'll walk along to- 
gether In a few minutes, Mr. Yates, 
and I'll tell you ull shout It. I want a 
little help and I think you will do." 

"I am not to be told, is that it?" 
ucked Betty. 

"There is no part for you In this. 
V.\ Yates can tell you ail about It 
afterwards. It will be an excuse for 
li!m to come and see you again." 

I was annoyed by his manner, but 
Iletty cleared the atmosphere by luugh- 
ing at us both. 

As we crossed the large room toward 
the door Screed stopped me. 

"Before we go out put that In your 
pocket," and he handed me a sealed en- 
velope, and added In a lower tone : "1 
wit) tell you all about It In a minute." 

. He did not say anything until wn 
were out of the alley and some way 
■'own Chancery lane. 

"It Is a nice little affair, Mr. Yates, 
ind you are going to help me by taking 
a little Jaunt to Paris.” ho said, taking 
ny arm. "Tou will find that letler ia 
iddreased to a firm of foreign bankers, 
Marcello et Cle, Rue Septcmbre. and 
your businesses to deliver It as soon us 
possible after you leave Charing Cross 
oiWght. There Is no answer, nothing 
:y Bring back, no receipt to take even, 
hut It Is possible that some one traveling 
.o Paris may get Inlo conversation with 
: ou and endeavor to learn your busi- 
■eea. He might be a member of the 
Vrench poltco." 

”8ome one working with you?" 

"Not exactly. I do not want to ham- 
per you with Instructions. You are Just 
a man traveling on Important and con- 
fidential business, and It doesn't matter 
very much who knows It. See the 
Idea?" 

"You do not appear to set me a very 
difficult task." 

“Well, you're not very experienced yet, 
are you?" he returned, "and this Is not 
quite so easy as It looks. You may 
spot another traveler, a tall, loose-limbed 
man. with gray hair and mustache, 
sjpuch hat. rusty overcoat, dingy suit- 
case which looks as if It wouldn't matter 
It he lost it. a Bohemian type. Cot the 
itlea of him?" 

“Yea." 

“Keep out of his way. If he should 
get Into your companion make the best 
excuse you can to get out and find an- 
other. Do not travel with him on any 
fct.'ount.'' 


“And one thing more," said Screed. 
“You are not going back to your cham- 
bers in Paint Tree Court. Give me your 
key. slip it Into nt.v side pocket quietly 
liecauso it is possible we are being 
watched. When we get into Fleet 
street call a taxi and drive to your club 
—the Oriental. Isn't it? I'll send your 
bag along to you there. What shall I 
throw into it?" 

I told hint and suggested that he 
should put lit my revolver us well. 

"If you like, but you won't need it." 

"1 shall feel safer and more ad- 
venturous," 1 answered. 

I drove to the Oriental, dined there, 
and In due course left to catch tha 
heat train. Hcreed had, of course, 
omitted to put into my bag half the 
things I had told him, but he had In- 
cluded my revolver, which I slipped 
Inlo my hip pocket. 

Of course, as soon as Screed had left 
me I remembered all sorts of ques- 
tions I should like to have asked 
him. During dinner I realized how 
little he had told me. and also how 
futile the whole afTalr seemed. I also 
speculated whether he was not jeal- 
ous and had sent me to Paris to keep 
ine out of Betty's teashop for a few 
days. I Imagine this Idea did not 
lake very deep root, because I began 
to take note of my fellow travelers 
as soon as 1 got to Charing Cross. 

1 did not see the Bohemian, hut there 
were two men who attracted my at- 
tention. One stood at the door of a 
first-class carriage apparently wait- 
ing for u late arrival. I noticed him 
because his face seemed familiar. 
The other was a foreigner, a rough, 
bullying kind of man, the kind who 
stands In the middle of the platform 
with his legs apart, his hands clasped 
behind his hack, and doesn't move for 
anybody. 1 could not determine his 
nationality, u»d I lost sight of him be- 
fore the train started. 

I did not see the foreigner on the 
bout, hut almost the first person I 
mcl as I went down the gangway was 
the Bohemian. Screed's description 
had been photographic. The man, 
whose face was familiar to me. had 
passed along the gangway Just In 
front of me; he glanced at the 
Bohemian, then turned toward me. It 
seemed that It was deliberately done 
to attract my attention. Where had 
I seen him before? Was he the man 
Screed had said might try and get 
into conversation with me? 

He walked away without making 
any attempt to do so, and. following 
my Instructions, I got as far away ns 
possible from the Bohemian, whose 
Interest In me was unmistakable. 
He deliberately moved to a point of 
vantage from which he could watch 
my movements. 

At Calais the platform was crowd- 
ed, and It was evident the train would 
he full. 1 was off the boat before the 
Bohemian and made at once for a 
carriage. If he Intended to travel in 
the same comportmentl should soon 
he aware of tho fact and have am- 
ple lime to change my seat. He was 
close at my heels, but he went far- 
ther up the train, convinced. I sup- 
pose. there was no room for him in 
my carriage. The avullable seats 
were quickly secured. The man 
whose face I know hud taken the one 
opposite mine, and the one at tho 
far end was taken by the bullying 
foreigner, who suddenly pushed his 
way through the crowd and. having 
stumbled over our feet, surveyed us 
one after the other as If we had no 
right to he there. The man opposite 
to me smiled and we began to talk. 
He was not inquisitive, Our conver- 
sation was of a very ordinary kind, 
nothing illuminating in it, nothing In 
it interesting enough to repeat. I 
came to the conclusion he could not 
lie the man Screed had expected would 
speak to me. 

The bully, after a period of quies- 
cence, during which he seemed in- 
clined to sleep and snore, began to 
make himself objectionable. He made 
some remarks abusive of things in 
general in very guttural French, and 
Ihen interfered with the man next to 
him because he was taking too much 
elbow room. Tills little quarrel hav- 
ing subsided, he persisted In talking 
to another man. who wanted to go 
to sleep. The would-be sleeper was 
quickly Irritable, and he and the bully 
were quickly abusing each other. The 
language became forceful, and an- 
other passenger entered into the dis- 
cussion with a request to know why 
Ike bully had got Into a first-class 
carriage. 

"Because I pay you — you — ” and 
while he heuved with the effort to And 
sufficiently opprohrious terms for the 
questioner he produced his ticket 
and wanted to know If any one else 
had any remarks to make. They had. 
Ills pugnacious attitude had thor- 
oughly aroused everybody. I took 
no part In the discussion, nor did my 
companion until the bully made a 
disparaging remark about England, 
when be took up the cudgels ai mm, 


"Ah! OptimlHlie and courageous. 
But It Is well you sia-ak French; It 
saves much trouble because some here 
understand English with great diffi- 
culty. You have carried this letter 
from London," und he held up the 
sealed envelope. "It Is a blind, eh? 
We have opened him und heln! two 
sheets of blank paper. We have treat- 
ed him for hidden writing, but no. 
there Is only paper. Explain." 

"There Is nothing to explain. - ' 

"I keep my temper for the moment. 
We tell yon tills Is a blind meant lo 
deceive any one « ho stole It and got 
away quick. Very clever, hut wo do 
not work like that. We know there Is 
another paper. Where is It?" 

"There Is no other paper," I an- 
swered. "I was given that scaled en- 
velope to deliver to Marcelle et Cle In 
the Rue Scplembre. I dirt not know 
the contents. 1 am as much surprised 
as you are." 

"Liar!" snarled the bul'.y, half rising 
from his chair. 

"A little patience." said the Swede. 
"He may hope to deceive us further, 
but It will be best If we show him how 
much we know." 

"Talk, talk." said the bully. "I'm for 
action. Have his clothes off, search 
hlai, and If there is nothing found 
knock him on the head wad drop him 
In the Seine tonight." 

"All In good time," was the answer. 
Then, turning to me. the Sweda went 
on; "That lettter was given you by an 
English detective named Screed, a " 

"A fool." shouted the bully. “He 
thinks himself clever und we trap him. 
You ure here and he does not see you 
again any more." 

"That may ho so unless you are 
wise,” said the Swede In an Impressive 
manner. "The letter was given you 
In a teashop In Chancery lane. You 
immediately went to the Oriental 
Club, where your bag was brought 
lo you. You have been closely 
watched ever alrce. Now we are here 
to receive a certain paper from the 
English government to the French 
government. I take It you are a 
member of your country's secret serv- 
ice. and doubtless you have often 
made successful Journeys. This one 
has failed. My advlco Is that >\>u 
hand over the document and accept 
your unfortunate position." 

While he was speaking I remem- 
bered why his face was familiar. I 
had notloed him in Betty's teashop 
when Screed had stopped In the large 
room lo give me the sealed envelope. 
Had Screed done this on purpose? 
It eeemed very evident that he had 
fooled them, hut he had left me In 
a nice dilemma. 

"You appear ‘to have followed the 
wrong man.” I said. “1 know nothing 
about any other paper." 

"If that Is your final answer I can 
do nothing more to help you," said 
the Swede, and he turned from me 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

There was a growl which brought 
home forcibly tha pefll of my posi- 
tion. I had desperate men to deal 
with. Hands went Instinctively to 
hip pockets. 

"No shooting," said the bully 
hastily. 

“The knife Is best," one ruffian .re- 

IMM4. M4 the gray light of ths gar- 


leuvlng It very late. The man with 
the knife was full of Impatience. 

"You think there is help to come." 
laughed the bully. "It Is not so. Tha 
police, they know nothing. Now, If 
you carry no other paper, who doea?” 

My brain. Inclined to become torpid, 
became active aguln. They had fol- 
lowed one wrong scent, why should 
they not be started on another?" 

"I cannot answtr that question, but 
1 can make a suggestion,” I said, 
slowly. "Did you notice a tall, loose- 
limbed man with gray hair and a 
mustache, Bohemian type, carrying a 
dingy suit cose? I saw him on the 
boot at Calais and at tho terminus. 
It looked to me as If he were afraid 
of meting some one ho didn't want 
to see." 

I spoke with studied carelessness, 
addresing myself to the bully, wnoso 
mouth gradually fell open as If he 
had lost control of his facial muscles. 
Then he Bprang to hla feet roarivtg 
out an oath. 

"lie's right! I saw the fellow. Some 
one has played us a trick, put us on 
to this fool to give the other hla 
chance. Quick! We may not yet be 
too late. Scatter. Watch every road 
to the ombasey, and — and kill If there 
is no other method. We shall win." 

"Juat a moment while I finish this 
fellow," said the man with the knife, 
and eo lithe and quick were hla move- 
monte that the bully only juat caught 
his hand In tlmo. I had never bee.i 
nearer to assassination. 

"No," said the bully. "We, will keep 
him for the preecnt. He may tell us 
much more yet. He won't eecape. I'll 
ece to that. I will wait here." 

"The work for us, for you " 

'■For me the greater danger," waa 
the answer with a savage oath. "If 
the messenger has reached the em- 
bassy, the police may soon be Inter- 
ested In this place. I run the big 
risk. There Is more danger here than 
In the streets." 

"There !■ some truth In that," said 
the Swede, "and it seams to me you 
are the man to run the risk. You 
are tha one who haa bean fooled. We 
took our orders from* you." 

“Obey them still then and go." waa 
tha ratort. “I do not tell everything. 
We have etlll a good chance." 

They went quickly, not ao much 
obeying hla ordara. I think, as 
anxious to get clear of the HpLdlng. 
»• hull y called MatrucUon* M 
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•• they went down the stall*, and 
promised to show a light as usual in 
some window If he had reason to 
think the house was being watched. 1 
heard a door bang, and then the bully 
B ave Ills attention to me. 

"I expect you are trying to he clev- 
er." he said, "but you haven't got rid 
of me. Do you really think the other 
man Is the man we want?" 

"Knowing that 1 am not, I made a 
suggestion. You seemed to think It 
was a good one Just now." 

"Ah, I do not say all I think — never, 
and 1 do not show the world the 
works in my brain, nor you, nor those 
others. I am not an exhibit In a 
glass case. No. I always say less than 
I know, and then people think I know 
more than I do. You think you have 
fooled me; you have never yet got up 
early enough to do that." 

I fully realized that this man mlgjit 
be more dangerous to me than any of 
the others, but at any rate he did not 
threaten me with an ugly knife. 

"I see your brain working," ho went 
on. "You wonder why I did not lock 
you up and go with the othem — 1. who 
sm their leader. \Ve lake a little Jour- 


open again, to experience a pens* of 
freedom, that I gave my word, per- 
haps with a mental reservation that 
under certain conditions breaking 
oath with such a man as this would 
not be a serious crime. We hurried 
out of the street side by side, and 
were presently In n busy thorough- 
fare. but In a part of the city I knew 
nothing about. Here the bully hailed 
a passing taxi Into which he hurried 
me after telling the man to go to 
the Rue de Rlvoli. 

"Ah, that was very good." he said, 
spreading himself. "Before we ar- 
rive at the Rue de Rivoll I deliver 
you to a friend of mine. He looks 
after you until I come tonight. No, 

It is not my friend with the knife, 
but this one la very Important — as 
Important as I am. You will do well 
not to annoy him." 

He was silent for the rest of the 
Journey. Now his one desire seemed 
to be to get rid of me. Presently h* 
spoke to the driver, and from the 
’cafe before which we stopped a man 
came to the door of the taxi. 

"All good so far," sail the bully to 
him. "Hero is your prisoner. Hhoot 
him If he Is troublesome." 

“Oh. that won't be necessary. I'm 
sure," laughed the other. "Mr. Yates 
will credit me with wishing him no you left me In the lurch 
harm." 

"Settle that between you." said the 
bully, and drove away. I did not hear 
where the driver was told to go. 

My new Jailer was a verv different 
lype of man, a gentleman, and an 
Englishman. . . . 

"I propose taking you to a small ho- 
tel where I am staying," he said. "A 
bath might suit you, something to eat. 

I am hungry, too. You are later than 
I expected. I do not want to play the 
role of policeman, although for the 
time being that Is the work thrust on 
me. May I take It you will trust me 
and not cause trouble? Our friend • 
will Join us later." 

"Friend" I exclaimed. "Do you re- 
fer to the fellow who has gone off in 
that taxi?" 

"Well, neither he nor I are quite as 
bad as some you have been In touch 
with during the last few hours, are 
we?" 

"There are degrees In everything." 

"Of course," he laughed, "and I don't 
mind telling you that this friend and 
I are playing a little game of our own 
which, among other things, necessi- 
tates keeping you alive and kicking. 

Now how about that bath and food?" 

"Right. I will give no trouble until 
after we have discussed the various 
degrees In scoundrellem,” I replied. 

Even as I said It I thought It was 
rather weak to make such a promise, 
but there was something attractive in 
this fellow, and It Is my disposition to 
like to see the end of an adventure. 

Besides, there was flereed to think of. 

Somehow or other his plans must have 
gone wrong, and he had left me In the 
lurch. A gang within a gang had got 
hold of me now and, being on my 
guard, I was no longer such an .easy 
victim to deal with. By going to the 
end of the adventure I might find out 
far more than Jeremy Screed thought 
there was to discover, and this would 
be a great Score. Not muck- harm 
could happen to me In a hotel. 

It was a small but well appointed 
hotel. The bath was good, the food 
excellent and the wine hud come from 
a first-class cellar. My companion, 
who was known by the name of Grant, 
wan entertaining, but not a word of 
explanation did I get out of him. He 
fenced some of my questions; others 
ho refused point-blank to answer 
until his friend came. He said he 
was not yet thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole business, and to speak 
prematurely might spoil everything. 

In the afternoon, while we were 
smoking In a small lounge, deserted 
for the moment except for ourselves, 
a waiter brought my companion a 
card. 

"Oh, yes, bring him In. Do you 
know him by chance. Mr. Yales?" 

And he threw' the card on the little 
table. 

"8croed!" 

"A London detective. I believe," he 
said, with a smile. "My wqrd, you 
have got your chance to give me 

away." 

His coolness had something sub- 
lime In It. but I had no time to an- 
swer him before Screed came across 
to the lounge with exactly the same 
self-assertiveness In which he always 
entered Betty's teashop. He shook 
hands with Grant. 

"Congratulations, Mr. Yates," he 
said, turning to me. "You seem to be 
in clover here, and 1 was afraid you 
were having a very bad lime." 

"I have had a devil of a time." I 
answered, "and It la not thanks to 
you. that 1 am out of It — for the time 
being, at any rate.'* 

"Let ua hear all about It— that I*. 

If Mr. Grant doesn't object." 

It was an awkword predieamont. 

Grant had behaved very decently to 
mo. and although 1 had no doubt ho 


was an accomplished scoundrel, the 
sportsman In me was Inclined to give 
him a chance. 

"I will tell you the story in pri- 
vate." I said. 

"I should like to hear it," Grant 
said. 

"Out with it," said Screed. "It 
should be Interesting. 

I had given Grunt a chance, and if 
he would not take it that was his 
lookout. So I told my tale, omitting 
nothing, not even the fact that Grant 
and I were waiting for the bully to 
Join us. 

"It was a good Idea of yours sug- 
gesting that thfc Bohemian might be 
the man they were looking for," said 
Screed. "Did you really think so, or 
was It bluff?" 

"I didn’t think much about him 
either way except as a means of get- 
ting out of a horrible hole. Your 
wits get nimble when a man Is 
threatening you with a knife. The 
business end of a revolver I can look 
at fairly calmly, but a knife makes 
me feel sick. Constitutional weak- 
ness perhaps." 

"Nasty things, knives," Grant re- 
marked. 

"What went wrong. Screed, that 
?" I' asked. 

"Things haven't gone wrong, or you 
wouldn't be here." 

"By a happy chance." 

"Not quite that, Mr. Yates." said 
Grant. "You forget my friend." 

"I'm Inolined to think he won't turn 
up. Mr. Grant." Screed said. "He Is 
otherwise engaged. In fact, all Mr. 
Yates' friends have been caught. 
Some one forgot to put a warning 
lamp In a window, so they walked 
Into a trap where the police were 
waiting for them." 

"You have got them all," I ex- 
claimed. 

"Every man Jack." 


"Except me." Grant laughed. 

"All In good lime," waa Screed's an- 
swer. "You've heard Mr. Yates' tale; 
perhaps you would like to hear mine. 
You were right, Mr. Yatea. the Bohe- 
mian was the bearer of most Impor- 
tant papers to Paris. It was known 
both in London and Paris that the 
most elaborate plans for Intercepting 
these papers had been made, but what 
these plane were, or who was behind 
them, could not be dlacovered. Elab- 
orate precautions were necessary, and 
at the request of our government I 
undertook the business. I drew a red 
herring across the trail. You were 
the red heiring. I so arranged your 
departure from London that the gang 
should mark you down as the messen- 
ger, taking the bold risk that the 
real messenger should travel to Paris 
at the same time. I banked on your 
attracting attention, and it has come 
off. You could not have helped being 
a little self-conscious had you been 
in the secret, so I told you nothing." 

"And didn't worry what became of 
me." 1 said. 

'•I had to get the papers safely to 
Paris, and In big affairs of this kind 
little matters have to slide. I did 
not know who was In the gang, and 
I didn't know how they had planned 
to secure their victim, nor where they 
would take him. You«.must appre- 
ciate my dilDcultiee. I kn*w only 
one thing for certain. ■ A cosmopoli- 
tan acoundrel, German born, was to 
take the lead In this business, and. 
as he has done on former occasions, 
would taxe control only at the last 
moment." 

"The bully?" 

"That describes him very well. Ex- 
cept when he Is on the warpath he Is 
of a retiring disposition. Is known to 
very few of the large gang which 
works the whole of Europe In differ- 
ent enterprises. 1 had to take my 
chance, and to put the gung out as 


much as possible I accelerated your 
departure from London by a few 
hours." 

"You don't seem to have put them 
out much. They got me all right."- 

"Not put them out! All who have 
taken a hand In this affair are under 
lock and key at this moment." 

“And I might have been dead from 
the thrust of a beastly-looking knife." 

"And Instead you are alive to re- 
ceive the thanks of the British gov- 
ernment. 1 should think he Is cer- 
tain to get thanked, eh, Mr. Grant?" 

"Certain." 

I looked from one to the other In 
some bewilderment. 1 lmd expected 
Screed to complete the business by 
having Grant arrested. 

"Mr. Grant la a king's messenger,” 
said Screed. "He plays the part of a 
shabby Bohemian well, doesn't lie? 
And the bully. Mr. Yates — well, you 
saw him for a moment when we drew 
hack Into that recess on the stairs te 
let him pass. I took his place, and 
we were very nearly caught. It waa 
lucky the others had gono before ha 
arrived, or we should have been In 
the soup. He must have discovered 
thnt something had gone wrong, aai 
come to the Paris headquarters to see 
what had happened. He Is a very 
ferocious person indeed, and had I 
known more about him I might have 
made a better understndy. After all, 
It was good enough." 

"Couldn't you have given me a hint, 
some catch phrase, some movement.? 
You haven't got ncur to appreciating 
my position." 

, "Tho eyes looking on- were too 
sharp. Sure you didn't suspect who 
I was?" * 

"Not for n moment." 

"Good. It shows I am cleverer thun 
I thought I was," Screed remarked, 
complacently. 

(C'opyrlfht, 1030 .) 


OUR VANISHING WILD PLANTS 


are mosiy limited to those which are 
Imported. 

Legislation may be necessary to 
protect rare plants, but In some cases 
certain flowers have been largely ex- 
terminated by state legislatures hav- 
ing made them the official state flow- 
er, thus causing an artificial demand 
for them. The Maryland legislature 
recently passed a law providing a fine 
of from $6 to $26, or thirty to ninety 
days' Imprisonment, or both, for tak- 
ing or destroying any kind of plant 
material without the written consent 
or personal supervision of the owner. 

Many wild flower lovers get great 
enjoyment from photographing wild 
"flowers In their natural places af 
growth. One of these. E. L. Crandall 
of the Department of Agriculture, haa 
made a large collection of such pho- 
tographs. a set of which he haa glvea 
to be used for lantern slides and other 
wild flower work. Other persons ob- 
tain equal enjoyment from making 
water-colored drawings of wild flow- 
ers. Notable among these la the col- 
lection made by Mrs. Chsrles D. Wal- 
cott. wife of the secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who from 
time to time has placed these on ex- 
hibition In the Smithsonian building. 

A local biologists' field club pur- 
chased several yeurs ago an Island or 
about thirteen acres In the Potomac 
river In order to preserve local wild 
plant and animal life from destruc- 
tion. Since that time It hss added 
nearly forty acres adjoining the Is- 
land on tho Maryland shore, to which 
It Introduces from time to time colo- 
nies of plants not already represented 
there or urgently In need of protec- 
tion. Numerous Individuals In the 
District have carried out the same 
Idea on » murh smaller scale by hav- 
ing amalj colonies of their favorite 
wild flowers growing In a shady cor- 
ner of their yard. Many of these flow- 
ers require special conditions for sue- 
ceaeful growth and prospective wild 
flower gardeners are advised not to 
experiment with the rurer wild flow- 
ers without expert advice, as first at- 
tempts often fail. 

Among the attractive flowers lhat 
may be freely picked are the evening 
primrose, mullein, wild sunflower, 
daisy, black-eyed Susan, daisy flea- 
bane. ustcr. goldenrod, buttercup, wild 
roses. Japanese honeysuckle, common 
violet, bluet and marsh marigold. 

A society known as the Wild Flow- 
er Preservation Society of America 
was orgauized In Washington In 180?. 
The loeal. chapter Is endeavoring to 
educate the public to the necessity of 
preservin'! all rare wild flowers by 
illustrated lectures and distribution 
of literature _on the subject. Occa- 
sional wild flower hikes, led by loral 
botanists, are held for the purpose of 
observing and photographing wild 
flowers. 


cent solution of glycerin for about 
an hour, after which it may be hung 
up to dry. The material will retain 
Its natural pliability indefinitely. It 
may be fireproofed If desired, by dip- 
ping in a saturated sofutiew of am- 
monium phosphate. 

Holly and most other leave* can be 
preserved on the branches by the 
same method, thus providing the best 
method of eliminating this enormous 
annual waste. Tons of holly, crow- 
foot and Christmas trees are thrown 
away after use or burned up after 
Christmas for lack of sale, all over 
tho country, every year. 

Among the attractive herbaceous 
plants which need protection are the 
gentian, columbine, phlox, pansy 
and blrd's-foot violets, Dutchman's 
breeches, bloodroot. hepatica. rue 
anemone, pond Illy, bluebells, shoot- 
ing star, spring beauty, dog-tootb 
violet or adder's tongue, wild indigo, 
wild lupine \nd all orchids such as 
lady's slipper, lady's tresses, fringed 
'orchid, pogonla. dragon's mouth, cor- 
ral. root and rattlesnake plantain. 

Teachers of botany classea In 
schools "are often, thoughtlessly, 
among the- greatest offenders, by 
taking their olasses into the fields 
and woods and allowing Ihetn to dig 
up large numbers of rare plants, 
roots and all, for the student col- 
lections and for analysis. Botany 
teachers are urged to Impress on 
their students the necessity of taking 
only common wild or cultivated plants 
for class use. Roots of the rarer 
plants should not be disturbed and 
plenty of flowers left to make seed. 
Students. Boy and Girl Scouts and 
others can often help increase the 
rarer wild flowers by collecting part 
of the ripe seed and distributing It 
In as nearly the same kind of sur- 
roundings as possible where the 
plants do not grow. 

Florists often employ collectors to 
get large quantities of rare wild 
flowers and ferns for decorative pur- 
poses. and In many sections of the 
country plants are being exterminat- 
ed by having their roots collected In 
large quantities for drug purposes. 
Florists can readily cultivate all the 
decorative material necessary. Many 
or the plants collected for drug pur- 
poses have little or no medicinal 
value and the sooner they are elim- 
inated from the pharmacopoeia the 
better. Those nee isary for medicinal 
use and of proved value should be 
cultivated in sufficient quantity to 
supply the demand, as good prices 
can be obtained In many cases to 
warrant the expenae of cultivating 
the necessary drug plants. This Is 
already being done on a drug farm 
at llallston. Va„ and In a number of 
other parts of the country, but at the 
present time the plants cultivated 


T O lovers of nature, particularly 
of the more noticeable of our 
spring wild flowers, no subject 
is of more interest than the 
perpetuation of the natural supply of 
these flowers. Few persons stop to 
think that there Is any danger of any 
of these being practically exterminat- 
ed. but the fadt remains that In the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia, 
thelast wild clump of rhododendron 
was nearly destroyed several years 
ago. The remains of this clump have, 
however, been removed to protected 
sufrqundlngs, where It la hoped that 
It wilt continue to flourish for many 
years. In- Jhe mountains of North 
Carolina carloads of rhododendron, 
mountain laurel apd azalea are dug up 
by the roots and hauled away by nur- 
serymen and florists 'every year. 

The mayflower, or trailing arbutus, 
is rapidly disappearing, because 
every one who picks It usuMly pulls 
up several ftet of roots, which, are 
then broken off and thrown away. BY 
breaking off short stems without. dls-‘ 
turblng the roots most of this destruc- 
tion could have been prevented. 

With the present rapid destruction 
of the flowering dogwood and sweet 
bay (or swamp magnolia) the end of 
theae plants cannot be many years 
distant. Nearly every automobile 
coming Into the city on Sundays dur- 
ing the flowering period of the dog- 
wood carries a load, and unfortunately 
for the hopes of the flower pickers the 
flowers of the dogwood are practically 
always so badly wilted when they 
reach home that the flowers have to 
be thrown away. In the process of ob- 
taining these flowers hundreds of the 
slender tree-llke trunks are broken 
down. 

At Christmas time trailing ever- 
green or crowfoot Is pulled up by the 
roots In great quantities and thou- 
sands of holly trees are entirely 
stripped of their branches. The lo- 
calities noar Washington where these 
are common are becoming scarcer 
each year. Soon theae will be avail- 
able only from distant northern and 
southern localities, and at very high 
prices. Short stems ran be cut from 
the crowfoot and tied Into wreaths or 
chains with much less danger of ex- 
termination. Chains and wreaths of 
crowfoot can he kept for years In 
perfect condition. To do this the ma- 
terial should first be bleached over 
night In a 60 per cent solution of Ja- 
vullc water (see directions on all one- 
pound bleaching powder cans). It Is 
the* washed tar half an hour in run- 
ning water, after which It should be 
dyed with an anallne green, of as 
near the natural color as possible, 
suitable for dyeing cotton goods. 
After wrlnslng the materlul in run- 
ning water to get rid of the surplus 
color It should be placed la a 10 per 



